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INTRODUCTION 


The concept of a company as a ‘‘good neighbor’’ in the community in which it resides 
is an idea which has been taking on greater and greater importance. This is the keynote 
sounded by most of the members of the Personnel Policies Forum in discussing the area 
of community relations. 





How many companies actively carry on a coordinated program designed to stamp them 
as a ‘‘good neighbor ?’’ The fact is that the importance of community relations programs 
seems to vary with the size of the community. In small communities the great majority of 
business firms engage in full scale community relations programs. In large communities, 
while many companies play an active role in community relations, almost as many companies 
have limited community relations programs or scarcely participate at all in community 
affairs. 


Companies which do have well-planned community relations programs gain a number of 
distinct benefits from such activity. Foremost among these benefits, Forum members 
believe, are better employee relations, improved recruiting, increased sales, and a general 
attitude of goodwill toward a company. 


There are many avenues through which companies enter into the life of the community. 
Membership in civic groups and business associations is one approach. Aid to local charities 
is another. Assistance to eduéational institutions is yet another way in which companies play 
an active role in community life. 


Getting a company’s story across to the community is perhaps the most vital area of 
community relations. Newspapers, radio and television, addresses by company representa- 
tives, house organs and other company literature, are but several of the media through which 
a company can communicate with the residents of its community. 


Finally, there are a number of ways in which a company can seek to evaluate the success 
of its community relations programs. Surveys are perhaps the most successful of these 
techniques. A sample survey used with great success by one Forum member appears at the 
end of this survey. 


The various facets of community relations programs are discussed in greater detail 
in the following sections. 


(in this survey ‘‘smaller’’ company refers to one with 1,000 or less employees; ‘‘larger’’ 
company refers to one with over 1,000 employees). 
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BENEFITS OF A GOOD COMMUNITY-RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Panel members see a number of decided benefits resulting from a well-planned com- 
munity relations program. Some of these benefits are very concrete--for instance, better 
recruiting opportunities, improved employee relations, and increased sales. In addition, 
many Panel members stress the importance of developing and maintaining a general feeling 
of goodwill in the community for the company. Of course, such things as improved employee 
relations and recruiting, and increased sales, are to a large extent reflections of community 
goodwill toward a particular company. 


Community Goodwill 





Over two-fifths of Panel members stress the importance of community goodwill, that is, 
of community understanding for the company and its particular problems. Better apprecia- 
tion by community officials of a company’s policies and operations, for instance, can bring 
about a greater willingness on their part to cooperate in such matters as water supply, roads, 
stream pollution, and the like. Community goodwill can also be a real asset in periods of 
shortages, labor disputes, and other emergencies. 


Somewhat surprisingly, while roughly 50 percent of personnel executives in larger firms 
cite the importance of community goodwill, only about 30 percent do so in smaller companies. 


Here are some comments from Panel members who emphasize the importance of building 
up in the community a fund of goodwill toward a company: 


A well planned community relations program will result in a well-informed 
community. This should result in as sympathetic an understanding as the policies 
and practices of the Company deserve.--John H. Eikenberg, Vice President, 
Industrial Relations, Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, Rome, N. Y. 

* * * 

Our products are not sold as such to the public, hence there is little tie-in 
between community relations and advertising. We attempt to keep our company 
well known and liked in the many communities where our plants are located.-- 

J. R. Roberts, Manager of Industrial Relations (Pacific Division), Continental Can 
Company, Inc., San Francisco, Calif. 
* * * 

An effective community relations program may help the public to better 
understand the character of a corporation--the program should be more than 
telling, it should be a ‘‘way of living’’.-- Employee Relations Manager, large 
southwestern company. . 

* * * 

Employees, leaders in the community, employees’ families and the general 
public in a community are informed about the company, its policies and activities 
and its importance to the community as well as the community’s importance to the 
company. The benefits of such understandings are considerable. When employees 
and people in the community understand why the company does what it does, they 
are more understanding, less suspicious and more receptive to changes which 
affect them, their friends and their families.--P. M. Welpton, Vice President, 
The American Thread Company, New York, N. Y. 


At the same time, a note of caution is sounded by the personnel director in a smaller 
smelting company, who states: 


We are making every effort to establish ourselves as a part of the community. 
This has never been done before at this mine and is done to a rather small degree 
by most mining concerns. The rate will probably be slow because it is new to us 
and we must feel our way along. Overdoing community relations can be very bad, 
particularly in a small community such as this, and we certainly do not want the 
accusation that ‘‘the company is trying to run the town’”’ to be made. 
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Meanwhile, a number of Panel members who are sold on the importance of community 
goodwill feel that a formal community relations program is not the best way to achieve it. 
These personnel executives believe that satisfied employees are a company’s best advocates 
in the community. Some of their comments are as follows: 


In our opinion, since our products are distributed nationally, the best possible 
result of any community relations program would be the acceptance by the public 
that our company is a good place to work and that management is fair in its dealings 
with its employees. These goals are best achieved, we feel, through individually 
satisfied employees. If this can be accomplished we will, in effect, have better than 
over 1300 ambassadors of goodwill in the community. For these reasons we do not 
participate directly in or sponsor many community activities--a procedure, we have 
observed, which is often well intended by a company but completely misunderstood 
by the public.--Paul H. Bollinger, Industrial Relations Manager, The United States 
Time Corporation, Little Rock, Ark. 

x a x 

We feel that well designed personnel policies, such as fair wages and salaries, 
fringe benefits, etc., have more influence on the feeling of a community toward our 
company than would a consciously planned community relations program.--Personnel 
Director, large New England company. 

* * * 

It is my opinion that community relationship is affected more by employee 
relationship than employee relationship by community.--F. J. Monzel, Personnel 
Director, Algonquin Tool & Die Company, Chicago, IIl. 


Better Recruiting 





One out of every three Panel members believes that recruiting is made easier, and the 
labor supply available to a company improved, as a direct result of a well-planned community 
relations program. Better recruiting ensuing from a planned program is mentioned some- 
what more often by personnel executives in smaller companies (by about 41 percent) than in 
larger companies (by about 28 percent). 


The following comments are illustrative: 


The effect of a good public relations program is hard to evaluate and can not 
be measured by periods. However, we have been part of the community for over 
16 years; we have not advertised for any help (with the exception of specially quali- 
fied individuals) during all the labor shortages. Referrals are made by the town 
people and our own employees.~--C. S. Modys, Personnel Director, Ciba Pharmaceu- 
tical Products, Inc., Summit, N. J. 

* * * 

Civic groups, churches, and teenage organizations have been helped in 
coordinating their programs and this has brought about a good labor market.-- 
John W. Guilfoyle, Personnel Manager, Flora Cabinet Company, Inc., Flora, Ind. 


On the other hand, a number of Panel members feel that new employees can be attracted 
through a limited community relations program. This viewpoint is expressed as follows: 


We feel that in the local community if the name of the company appears 
periodically in local publications through advertisements and through its 
recreational programs it is sufficient to attract employees. It has been our 
endeavor to cooperate with the community in its affairs whenever called upon 
to do so.--E. G. Seymour, Industrial Relations Manager, Wisconsin Motor 
Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Improved Employee Relations 





More than a quarter of personnel executives in all companies are convinced that better 
relations with their employees are brought about through a coordinated community relations 
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program. Improved employee relations are cited by Panel members in terms of such things 
as ‘‘less labor strife’’, ‘‘less turnover’’, and ‘‘better morale.’’ Panel members point to 
the improvement of employee relations through a community program more frequently in 
smaller companies (in over 40 percent) than in larger companies (in less than 20 percent). 


Here are several comments by Panel members who mention improved employee rela- 
tions as resulting from a community relations program: 


We have absolutely no consumer products, and sell practically nothing locally, 
but we do consider our public relations very important because of employee 
morale.--Ralph L. Sheets, Industrial Relations Director, Emery Industries, Inc., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

x * * 

The knowledge that the company is interested in community affairs will instill 
a feeling of pride in our employees -- this perhaps is then an aid to better employee 
relations.~-Personnel Manager, smaller eastern company. 

x * * 

A well-planned community relations program makes for a better company-- 
everybody’s part of the team,-- Personnel Director, larger southern company. 

| 


Increased Sales 





Only one out of every seven Panel members in all companies sees increased sales 
resulting from a company’s community relations program. This proportion is actually not 
as low as it might appear, however, in view of the fact that only one company in every ten 
depends upon the local community as a major market for its goods and services. Personnel 
executives seem more impressed with community relations programs as sales-makers for 


smaller companies (in about 20 percent) than for larger companies (in only about 10 percent). 


The personnel manager in a smaller Pacific Coast company comments: 


A well-planned community relations program results in a good understanding 
and appfeciation of the company, its principles, objectives, and contributions, 
and this in turn accounts for better acceptance of the company’s product and 
services by the community. 


Other Benefits 





Four Panel members call attention to the fact that community relations programs create 
a more favorable community attitude toward the American system of private enterprise. 
Another Panel member sees better relationships of his company with its suppliers arising 
from a community relations program. 


COMPANY’S DEPENDENCE ON LOCAL COMMUNITY 


The extent to which a company will embark upon a coordinated community relations 
program is largely determined either by the extent of the company’s dependence upon the 
local community as a major market for its goods and services, or by the size of the com- 
munity itself. 


Only one company out of ten depends upon the community in which it is located for the 
sale of its products. However, of companies which find themselves placed in this situation, 
fully two-thirds engage in a well-organized campaign to ingratiate themselves with members 
of the community, while most of the remaining companies carry on at least a moderate pro- 
gram of community activities designed for the same end. 


The determining factor for most companies, nevertheless, remains the size of the 
community in which the company’s plant is located. This fact is very well stated by James 
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B. Moore, Industrial Relations Director, Pesco Products Division, Borg-Warner Corpora- 
tion, Bedford, Ohio, who writes: 


The extent to which an employer will enter into a community relations program 
will depend primarily on the employer’s status in that community in furnishing 
employment in the area. An employer of 600 people in a small community will be 


more concerned with community relations than a similar size employer in a large 
metropolitan area. 


In small communities, Panel members report, the great majority of companies have 
well-planned community relations programs. This holds true for both larger and smaller 
companies. For every larger company which has little or no planned community relations 
activities, there are four larger companies which report that they carry on a coordinated 
planned program. The ratio for smaller companies is almost as high -- three companies 
with coordinated plans for every company without a program. 


The following comment on the small community is from the Personnel Director of an 
eastern company: 


In the smaller town we are naturally on a more personal basis with the members 
of the community, and our plant superintendents and supervisors are encouraged 
to enter into community life. 


In large communities, meanwhile, larger companies tend to have well-planned community 
relations programs more frequently than smaller companies. There are two larger com- 
panies with such programs for every larger company which does little or nothing in the 
community relations field. Smaller companies, on the other hand, are split fairly evenly; 
about 50 percent go in for community relations in a big way, while the other 50 percent do 
very little in this field. 


Perhaps typical of the position taken by larger companies in large communities is the 
following statement from one Panel member: 


Our product is not consumed locally, is not a consumer item and, as a matter 
of fact, is almost entirely sold to one kind of industry as a part of its capital goods 
equipment. We feel this places the company in a position dissimilar to a company 
which does sell its products directly to the consumer and particularly to one which 
has potential customers in its own area. It has been said with some truth that, 
except for employment purposes, our relationship to the community could be com- 
pletely divorced and would not hurt our business in the least. Despite this the 
company does what it feels is its share in the support of community activities, and 
many of its executives and supervisory personnel take active parts in various com- 
munity roles, which participation is encouraged by the top management.-~-Robert B. 


Wood, Industrial Relations Director, General Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. 


LOCAL BUSINESS AND CIVIC RELATIONS 


Without exception, Panel members report that they exchange wage and other information 
with other employers in the community. And with only one exception, Panel members use 
local business for at least part of their printing, banking, and supplies. 


Less uniformity is found in company practice in paying for executives’ memberships 
in community civic and business associations. However, more than four out of every five 
companies (84 percent of all companies) do pay the membership fees of employees repre- 
senting them in such organizations. In 7 percent of all companies, though, the company pays 
only part of the membership fees or pays them only for membership in strictly business 
associations. 
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The percentage of companies paying for their executives’ memberships in local civic 


and business groups is higher among smaller companies (92 percent) than among larger 
ones (79 percent). 


Some of the reasons inducing companies to encourage their employees in joining civic 
clubs are set forth in a comment by the executive vice president of a smaller southern 
company, as follows: 


We like our men to belong to civic clubs and other organizations such as 
churches, so that they may realize their responsibility to the community. We 
find that this aids in developing these men as individuals. This also creates a 
better relationship between our company and communities. 


The employees handbook in a large coast-to-coast chain store outlines management's 
thinking on the subject in the following way: 


It is company policy to take part in the activities of civic organizations such as 
local Chambers of Commerce and to maintain memberships in service clubs 
(Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, etc.) when these latter organizations invite our participa- 
tion. Employees representing the company in such organizations should attend 
regularly and take an active interest in their work. Membership and other expenses 
incurred by employees who represent the company in civic or service organizations 
will be paid by the company (on authorization of the Public Relations Manager) so 
that there will be no personal expense to these employees in connection with such 
memberships. 


A good idea of how closely a company may work with local businessmen and business 
associations is given in the following statement from A. C. Hensel, Personnel Director, 
Albion Malleable Iron Company, Albion, Michigan: 


The company has for many years been the largest employer in a very highly 
industrialized small town. The local merchants have always used the company 
as their barometer of business conditions. Our company has at various times 
discussed the business situation with the Merchants Association and has given the 
Merchants Association facts and figures about our business. They are a very 
potent group when it comes to molding community opinions and it is very important 
that they have the true facts about any company. 


Mr. Hensel also gives the following description of another method whereby a company 
can improve a community as well as its own standing within the community: 


Our company owns a very large area which we do not use for our plant purposes; 
since there was no park in the end of town where the plant is located, the company 
gave a dollar-a-year lease to the city for this large area to be used as a park.- The 
company also paid all the costs of making this into a park, including drives, play- 
ground equipment, park tool house, wading pool, trees, shrubs, and flowers, with the 
understanding that when the park had been completed the city would then maintain it. 
This area borders also on a U.S. highway which carries a lot of traffic. It has given 
travelers entering the town a much better impression of the town since it has 
certainly greatly beautified this particular area. 
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An example of good company- community teamwork in the area of housing is afforded 
by the experience of Sverdrup & Parcel, Inc., of Tullahoma, Tennessee. Wendell B. Graddy, 
Personnel Manager, comments: 


When our company began operation in Tullahoma, Tennessee, it was evident 
that insufficient housing and community facilities were available for our personnel 
needs. Our company formed a housing and community facility office to coordinate 
with the local communities and to make recommendations concerning the potential 
requirements for facilities. This office aided contractors in planning subdivisions 
and assisted the surrounding communities in engineering work related to an exten- 
sion of water, sewerage, roads and other necessary community developments. This 
plan has been successful and the housing of new employees has proceeded in a regu- 
lar and orderly fashion. We have accepted the responsibility for assuring new em- 
ployees that adequate living facilities are available. We feel sure that both the local 
community and the company have benefited from our housing and community facilities 
function. We have played a part in the development of the community without in- 
curring any unusual expenditures or interfering with independent contractors or 
government agencies. 


PARTICIPATION IN LOCAL POLITICS 


Almost all companies take no part whatsoever in local politics, according to Panel 
representatives. Roughly 95 percent of all companies steer clear of any activities which 
might be labeled as ‘‘political’’. Although a number of companies recommend to their em- 
ployees that they vote or participate in municipal affairs, they make no effort to steer their 
employees’ voting or activities. 


A few companies, however, (approximately 5 percent of all companies), do enter the 
arena of local politics. For example, in one smaller company an experienced employee is 
assigned to assist the campaigns of company-backed candidates. Another company of the 
smaller variety names its preferences in a political campaign, but at the same time urges 
its employees to go to the polls and vote for their choice. Smaller companies, incidentally, 
seem to go in for active participation in local politics more often (in 7 percent of cases) than 
larger companies (3 percent of cases). 


A few of the comments by Panel members on local politics follow: 


The company does not support any party or candidate. Employees are 
encouraged to participate in civic affairs as individuals.-~-John H. Eikenberg, 
Vice President, Industrial Relations, Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 
Rome, N. Y. 

* * x 

We think it wise to have our people interested in politics and to express their 
wishes at the polls by voting, to follow their convictions and do their own thinking 
rather than depend upon some precinct leader to do the thinking for them.-- 
Executive Vice President, smaller southern company. 





COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





AID TO LOCAL EDUCATION 


Some assistance to local high schools and colleges is given by 80 percent or more of 
all companies. The figure is slightly higher for high schools (about 87 percent of all 
companies) than for colleges (about 80 percent of all companies), probably due to the fact 
that colleges are not found in all local communities. 


Aid to High Schools 





Aid which companies give to local high schools falls largely into four chief categories. 
These are (in descending order of frequency): part-time work for students, student coun- 
seling and vocational guidance, technical assistance to teachers, and help in curriculum 
development. The following table shows the percentage of companies affording each type 


of assistance (the totals come to more than 100 percent because many companies aid in 
several ways): 





PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES 
GIVING VARIOUS FORMS OF AID TO LOCAL HIGH SCHOOLS 


Larger Smaller 
Com ies Companies 
Part-time Work for Students 56 percent 59 percent 
Student Counseling and Vocational Guidance 39 percent 56 percent 
Technical Assistance to Teachers 30 percent 38 percent 
Aid in Curriculum Development 23 percent 28 percent 








Companies also give aid to local high schools in many other ways. For example, they 
make their facilities available for school activities, give apprentice courses in conjunction 
with schools, donate new and used equipment, make scholarship awards, put on demonstra- 
tions, and give summer work to instructors, while company officials often serve on School 
Boards. Only one out of every six larger companies, and one out of every twelve smaller 
companies, fail to give some type of help to community high schools. 


Typical illustrations of the relationships between companies and local high schools are 


found in the following statements from Panel members: 


Representatives of our Training Department have addressed senior classes 
of local high schools on how to plan for future in industry. Our Training Depart- 
ment has also met with officials of the local high schools to try to convince them 


to install courses that would help students be better qualified to obtain employment 


in industry or with our company.-~Industrial Relations Assistant, larger eastern 
company. 
* x * 

Perhaps one of industry’s most notable achievements is the part-time summer 
employment of students. Giving them a chance to appreciate first hand what they 
are facing soon on a regular basis, accomplishes in some ways more than any 
school or parent could possibly convey. Actual responsibilities and deportment 
while on a job of this nature probably mold their knowledge and maturing charac- 
teristics more dependably than any other medium. This policy goes a long way to 
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cement good community relations, for parents, children, the schools and public 
officials.--William Schuberth, Industrial Relations Manager, Marquardt Aircraft 
Co., Van Nuys, Calif. 


Aid to Local Colleges 





Aid which companies give to local colleges falls generally into the same categories as 
the assistance which they offer to local high schools. However, in their dealings with college 
students, companies are more active in offering part-time work and less active in vocational 
guidance (which is usually handled by the colleges themselves). The following table lists the 


percentage of companies giving each type of aid (totals add up to more than 100 percent since 
a number of companies give several forms of assistance): 





PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES 
GIVING VARIOUS FORMS OF AID TO LOCAL COLLEGES 





Larger Smaller 
Companies Companies 
Part-time Work for Students 67 percent 62 percent 
Student Counseling and Vocational Guidance 30 percent 36 percent 
Aid in Curriculum Development 30 percent 26 percent 
Technical Assistance to Teachers 30 percent 23 percent 





Company assistance to colleges also involves such things as cash donations, contribu- 
tions to research projects, and making company facilities available for college activities. 
Five out of six larger companies, and three out of four smaller companies, give some form 
of aid to local colleges. 


The following statement from the Vice President in charge of Employee Relations in a 
larger eastern company outlines many of the methods by which companies cooperate actively 
with colleges: ‘ 


We have a continuing program to promote good relations between our company 
and some 138 colleges throughout the nation. Its many aspects include: (1) arrang- 
ing for interested students to tour our operations, (2) supplying college engineering 
departments with technical information for their curricula, (3) supplying placement 
offices with general news of our company and its opportunities for graduates, 

(4) plans to make gifts of modernized equipment to engineering laboratories at the 
colleges, (5) the establishment of scholarships at colleges for our employees and 
their children, and (6) visits to the colleges for recruiting and good will purposes. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO COMMUNITY CHARITY 


Contributions to local charitable campaigns are made by the great majority of companies. 


Considerable variety exists, however, in company practice with regard to such things as 
determining how large a company’s contribution should be, how the amount should be divided 
among the various charities, and what method of collection should be used. 


Determining the Size of a Company’s Contribution 





The criteria which executives apply in determining the amount of a company’s contribu- 
tion to local charity vary considerably among different firms. For example, the following 
table lists the criteria cited most frequently by Panel members (in many cases a company 
makes its decision on the basis of several of these criteria): 





CRITERIA FOR DETERMINING COMPANY CONTRIBUTIONS TO LOCAL CHARITY 


Area practice (comparison with other companies 19 percent of all companies 
of like size) 
Number of company employees in the community 12 percent of all companies 
Past year’s contributions 12 percent of all companies 
‘Ability to pay’’ 8 percent of all companies 
Community corporate quotas 5 percent of all companies 
Importance to community 5 percent of all companies 
No special criteria--‘‘rule of thumb’’ applies 21 percent of all companies 





The largest single group of companies follow no specific pattern, but contribute on the 
basis of need in a particular situation. A few companies match employee contributions dollar 
for dollar, while one or two companies deliberately set out to be ‘‘top contributors’’. 


The following comments by personnel executives illustrate company practice: 


Our company’s contribution to local charitable campaigns is determined by the 
goal set for the area as compared to the population for the area. This gives a per 
capita amount which is multiplied by the number of people employed by us. This per 
capita amount may be altered to fit the estimated budget set by our own ‘‘Welfare 
Committee’’.--L. J. Maloney, Personnel Director, National Presto Industries, Inc., 
Eau Claire, Wisc. 

* * * 

We attempt to judge the relative importance of various activities to which our 
contributions are allocated and consider also the comparison of contributions made 
by other companies comparable in size and type of business.--Industrial Relations 
Director, larger midwestern company. 


Allowing In-plant Campaigns on Company Time: Checkoff 





Ninety percent of all companies allow company officials and employees to direct in-plant 


charity campaigns on company time. This percentage holds true for both larger and smaller 
companies. 
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Fully 80 percent of all companies, moreover, go even further and allow the use of the 
checkoff for this purpose. While roughly 85 percent of larger companies employ the check- 
off for charity campaigns within the plant, only about 67 percent of smaller companies do so. 


Some advantages and disadvantages of the checkoff in contributions to charity are 
illustrated in the following comments from Panel members: 


We permit the checkoff or, as we prefer to say, the payroll deduction in those 
communities where a united appeal is made. Our employees give from three to ten 
times as much with payroll deductions than under the old voluntary ‘‘one shot’’ or 
personal payment plan.--Walter K. Paul, Industrial Relations Manager, Northern 
Indiana Public Service Company, Hammond, Indiana. 

* * * 

Employees are not solicited in the company’s plants or offices. Payroll 
deductions are kept to a minimum inasmuch as employees generally see only 
the net amount of their pay check and are apt to become dissatisfied with their 
earnings.--W. E. Erwin, Industrial Relations Manager, Marquette Cement 
Manufacturing Company, Chicago, Ill. 

* x * 

We have a checkoff or payroll deduction plan covering weekly or monthly 
deductions for the Community Chest and Red Cross funds which are combined 
on a quota basis. It has been particularly successful and of little trouble for it 
is now a recognized habit.--Industrial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 


Charities Allowed Within the Plant 





Two-thirds of all companies allow the Red Cross and the Community Chest to conduct 
fund-raising campaigns on company premises. In addition, a number of other companies 
conduct united appeals which also allocate funds for these two organizations. 


A large group of other charitable funds also receive company support through in-plant 
campaigns, although on a lesser scale than the Red Cross and Community Chest. Organiza- 
tions which are named most frequently include: March of Dimes (in 26 percent of all com- 


panies); Cancer Society (15 percent): Heart Fund (8 percent); Salvation Army (7 percent); 
and Hospital funds (6 percent). 


Combining All Charities Into One 





Many companies use the ‘‘united appeal’’ approach to combine all charity campaigns 
into one, while a growing number of personnel executives (in about 10 percent of all com- 
panies) are currently considering installing united appeal campaigns in their plants. The 


reason for the increasing popularity of this approach is made clear in the following state- 
ments from Panel members: 


The general subject of charity drives is becoming increasingly difficult. 
More and more welfare agencies are approaching industry each year, which 
are very troublesome to turn down on the basis of good community relations.-- 
William Schuberth, Industrial Relations Manager, Marquardt Aircraft Co., 

Van Nuys, Calif. 
* * x 
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None of us enjoys being approached several times each year for campaign 
funds for local and national organizations. Neither does the company favor 
repeated drives. They consume the valuable time of employees engaged in the 
advertising, soliciting and record keeping necessary to successful endeavors of 
this kind. However, everyone realizes that our charitable obligations must be 
met in one way or another. And everyone knows that industrial firms have been 
asked to undertake increasing portions of fund-raising activities in recent years. 
Therefore, the management of this company, in an effort to select the best means 
of campaign procedure both from its own standpoint and that of the employees, 
has decided to conduct just one major campaign a year within our plant.--Booklet 
to employees, The New York Air Brake Company, Watertown, N. Y. 


The manner in which the proceeds of the campaign are apportioned among the different 
charitable organizations varies. As a rule, the directors of the united fund decide this, but 
in many cases (10 percent of all companies) the employees themselves designate how their 
contributions are to be allocated. A few companies (5 percent of all companies) maintain 
their own charity funds, and in these instances the company Fund Directors do the apportion- 
ing. 


Apportionment of charity campaign funds under both the united appeal method and the 
company charity fund is illustrated by the following comments from Panel members: 


We believe our ‘‘ Joint Welfare Plan’’ to be unique. Each employee contributes 
+ of 1 percent of his pay each pay period which is placed in a ‘‘Joint Welfare Fund’’ 
jointly administered by two representatives of the company and the union. Each 
quarter the fund is distributed in the following manner: Community Chest - 55 per- 
cent; Red Cross - 15 percent; Polio Fund - 10 percent; T.B. Association - 2 percent; 
Heart Fund - 1 percent; Cancer Society - 1 percent; Miscellaneous - 1 percent; 
Reserve Fund - 15 percent. This allocation of funds can only be changed by the 
unanimous consent of all members of the committee. The reserve fund is used 
for new agencies and capital fund drives, etc. (new hospital, building for Salvation 
Army, and so forth).--E. J. Hoechst, Vice President and Director of Industrial 
Relations, Selby Shoe Company, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

* * * 

The United Funds Campaign is an area-wide charity organization campaign. 
The apportionment of the proceeds of the company campaign is handled on the 
same basis as the city-wide charity campaign. The United Funds Committee of 
Kansas City divides the proceeds of the campaign on a percentage and need basis 
among the charity organizations participating in the United Funds Organization.-~- 
B. M. Walter, Industrial Relations Director, Bendix Aviation Corporation, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


GETTING THE COMPANY’S STORY TO THE COMMUNITY 


Communications Media 





Companies keep in touch with the community in a number of ways, notably by means of 
the local press and radio and through addresses by company officials to local groups. The 
following table shows the various media used and the percentage of companies employing 


each (totals come to more than 100 percent because many companies use a number of 
methods): 
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PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES USING VARIOUS COMMUNICATIONS MEDIA 





Larger Smaller 

Companies Companies 

News Stories in Local Press 95 percent 90 percent 

Company Officials Speak to Local Groups 75 percent 77 percent 

Advertisements in Local Press 61 percent 69 percent 

Radio 52 percent 36 percent 
Company House Organ Widely Distributed 

to Barber Shops, Schools, Churches, etc. 26 percent 26 percent 

Television 30 percent 8 percent 

Special Pamphlets or Booklets for Public 26 percent 8 percent 





In addition to the principal means of communication listed above, companies employ 
a wide variety of other devices in their attempt to reach the general public. Some of the 
more frequently-used techniques include: lending company films to local groups (used by 
5 percent of all companies); sponsoring plant athletic teams (4 percent); writing letters to 


‘‘thought leaders’’ in the community (3 percent); and participating in community expositions 
(2 percent). 


Some of the comments from Panel members on communications media are as follows: 


Company Speakers 





We are currently setting up a community service speakers’ bureau which we 
hope will become one of our most effective community relations projects. The 
organization will be composed of key personnel in our company qualified to give 
interesting and informative talks within their fields. A brochure of the available 
speeches under this program is being prepared to be sent with a letter to all clubs 
and organizations in the county telling of this service. We are telling them that 
we will be happy to arrange for a speaker to appear on any one or more of the 50- 
odd subjects that will be covered at no cost to the organization. The purpose behind 
the establishment of this service is threefold. First, we hope to be a service to all 
local organizations in helping them prepare informational and interesting programs 
for their meetings. Second, we hope to carry to as many persons as possible the 
story of our company, its effect upon the community and the services rendered to 
the community. Third, to have the community become acquainted with as many of 
our key personnel as possible and to give our staff training meeting the public. We 
had an experience in this sort of plan last fall when we set up a speakers’ bureau to 
talk on the importance of voting. It is estimated that ten persons talked to more 
than half the persons in this community of 15,000 over a period of three months.-- 
J. C. Myers, Jr., Vice President, Industrial and Public Relations, The F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

x* x * 

We have found that addresses to all civic and service groups by top level 
officials is a very effective tool in the establishment of good community relations. 
Our company encourages membership in these groups by high ranking persons. A 
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statement made by a high official seems to carry more weight with business and 
professional people. Our company occasionally sponsors an entire program which 
at times includes the cost of the meal, and at such affairs we aim to have a display 


of our products and/or a talk by a company official.--Administrator, larger mid- 
western company. 


Local Press 





Our news bureau releases stories to the area press almost daily. Such things 
as company building plans, personnel news, sales operations -- and company 
activity that will have an effect upon the community, directly or indirectly, is re- 
leased through this channel. In addition, we sponsor a daily five-minute local 
newscast over a local radio station, utilizing the commercial time for community 
service announcements. We also have a definite policy that any information released 
to the community through local press channels is first made known to employees 
over the public address system and on bulletin boards. That way no employee can 
say, ‘‘I have to read the local newspapers to find out what’s going on at the plant.’’-- 
J. C. Myers, Jr., Vice President, Industrial and Public Relations, The F. E. Myers 
& Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

x * * 

More than 50 percent of the plant population is women, and therefore each press 

release or other community activity must be designed with this factor in mind.-- 


B. M. Finnigan, Personnel Director, American Safety Razor Corporation, LaPorte, 
Ind. 


* * * 

Our greatest difficulty with respect to community relations arises over the 
fact that the editor of the local newspaper is anxious to provide the community 
with complete news coverage of all contract negotiations and any labor disputes 
which are imminent. We have frequently refrained from giving out this informa- 
tion, thereby incurring the wrath of the editor.--Vice President, smaller western 





company. 
Radio Re 
We have done considerable work in our public relations in getting the institu- 
tional story across through the sponsorship of radio broadcasts in which the com- Ro 
mercial is basically directed toward the community group as a whole and the tie 
potential employee group.--Jerome A. Gottschalk, Industrial & Public Relations bu 
Director, The Bingham-Herbrand Corporation, Fremont, Ohio. ins 
ra 
Company Films ho 
pr 
We have received a tremendous response from this idea. We acquire ona 
rental basis films that would be of interest to all people -- films on our economic 
system, the American way of life, government operations, a new product, conditions co 


in other countries -- anything to sell America. Our employees view these films on 
company time and take the information back to their respective community groups. 
Many community groups do not have sufficient funds to provide much in the way of 
programs. Consequently, in due time we receive requests to present a program and 
very carefully we have always included something about our company. The film 

‘‘In Our Hands’’ provided by the American Economic Foundation was viewed by 2700 
within a radius of 15 miles.--Lawrence E. Bigler, Personnel Manager, The Aro 
Equipment Corporation, Bryan, Ohio. 
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Plant Athletic Teams 





In furthering community relationship, the company also provides a fairly 
extensive athletic program. This promotes recreational activity for employees, 
spectator interest and participation for non-competing employees and provides a 
spectator interest for the people of the community in general. This program also 
provides a manner of association with representative teams and clubs from other 
industries within the community, thus fostering additional community spectator 
interest.--Industrial Relations Director, larger eastern company. 

% x * 

The company sponsors plant teams in a number of recreational activities in 
nearby communities, which to some degree assists in acquainting the public with 
the company and its policies.--B. M. Finnigan, Personnel Director, American 
Safety Razor Corporation, LaPorte, Ind. 


Company Literature 





We distribute reading material of various kinds to various groups of civic 
leaders, thought leaders, and others in our communities. Thus our communities 
get to know our people not only as business people and production people but as 
individuals concerned with matters that are of paramount importance to everyone 
in our communities.-- Personnel Relations Director, larger eastern company. 


Community Expositions 





We recently participated in a community exposition in which we traced the 
history of our company through special exhibits. After completion of the local 
show, and trade shows where some of the material was used, we donated one of 


the historical settings to the local historical society.--Vice President, larger 
eastern company. 


Reaching Distant Communities 





Nowadays employees come from many communities, some as far as 50 miles away. 
Roughly one-half of all companies make a deliberate attempt to reach these distant communi- 
ties. The media which they employ are the same as those used in the company’s home town, 
but the relative importance of each medium is somewhat altered, as can be seen in the follow- 
ing breakdown: newspaper publicity and advertising -- used by 35 percent of all companies; 
radio -- 13 percent; company speakers to local groups ~~ 11 percent; distribution of company 
house organ and other material -- 9 percent; participation in local civic or charitable 
projects -- 7 percent; television -~- 6 percent. 


The following comment from the Labor Relations Manager in a larger midwestern 
company illustrates one approach to this problem: 


Our community relations program is geared to include cities and towns within 
a radius of approximately 50 miles. We mail booklets, letters and other company 
material to community leaders in these towns to keep them informed of company 
affairs. We invite community groups and individuals to visit the plant. We provide 
speakers upon request and have many engagements involving the loan of our films 
and projector in showing movies in these communities to civic clubs, church organi- 
zations, youth organizations, and so forth. 
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Plant Tours, Open House, Family Day 





Many companies try to develop better relations with the community by means of escorted 
visitor tours through the plant, by holding ‘‘Open House’’, and by organized ‘‘Family Days’’. 
The following table shows the frequency with which companies have adopted these devices 
(totals exceed 100 percent since some companies employ several methods): 





PERCENTAGE OF COMPANIES 
CONDUCTING PLANT TOURS AND SOCIAL GATHERINGS 


Larger Smaller 
Companies Com es 
Plant Tours 77 percent 79 percent 
Open House 48 percent 31 percent 
Family Day 26 percent 23 percent 





About four out of every five companies have escorted visitor tours. While the frequency 
of such tours shows a wide range among different companies, the general practice is to con- 
duct them upon request rather than to schedule them at fixed intervals. 


Open House and Family Day gatherings, while less frequently employed than plant tours, 


are nevertheless used by a sizable number of companies. The most usual arrangement is to 
hold these affairs annually. 


Comments on these gatherings include the following: 


One of our best community relations tools is our plant tours. About 1000 persons 
from the area -- school, church and club groups -~- visit our plant annually. They 
receive a guided tour and a short talk upon the history and the operation of the com- 
pany. These tours consist of small groups, preferably 7 to 12 for each guide. We 
encourage visits of this nature.--J. C. Myers, Jr., Vice President, Industrial and 
Public Relations, The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. 

x * * 

We have set up a Wives Visitation Program which has been accepted with great 
enthusiasm by the employees’ wives. A tour of the plant is made which permits the 
employees’ wives to converse with their husbands at their jobs. A free dinner is 
furnished at our local cafeteria, pictures are shown dealing with our company and 
a question and answer period is conducted with a panel consisting of Works Manager, 


Industrial Relations Manager, Public Relations Manager, Auditor, and Plant Engineer. 


These visitations are held twice a week with small groups of approximately 50 wives 
in attendance until the wives of all employees have been given the opportunity of 
visiting our Works.--H. E. Meeker, Industrial Relations Manager, International 
Harvester Company, Springfield, Ohio. 

* * * 

We have found that the most rewarding and successful form of community rela- 
tions -- for us -- has been our annual ‘‘Business and Education Day’’, a form of 
Open House. On this occasion we entertain employees’ families as well as public 
and parochial school teachers, and take them on a tour of the plant. The public’s 
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reaction has been gratifying.--John J. Saracino, Industrial Relations Director, 
Metal & Thermit Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
* * * 

We held ‘‘Open House”’ at our plant last October 27-28. We entertained over 
22,000 people. Our plant is a new plant built in a ‘‘depressed area’’ through efforts 
of the local Chamber of Commerce, and there is a considerable local interest in our 
plant. Our ‘‘Open House’’ also contributed to a ‘‘no union’’ vote in an N.L.R.B. 
election held after this affair.--Industrial Relations Assistant, larger eastern 
company. 

‘ *x ax 

We have also found that, in some instances, an employee relations project 
can also do a good job of community relations. Annually our employees attend 
a company picnic, sponsored by the company, the local union and the employees’ 
recreation association. Although we have only 900 employees we find that our 
usual attendance at this picnic, held in the local municipal park, goes over 7000. 
Games, prizes, and other events are open only to employees and their families. 
However, literally half of the town turns out during the day to watch the fun or in 
the evening to view a big fireworks display. And they’re invited to do so over the 
local radio station and in the local newspaper.--J. C. Myers, Jr., Vice President, 
Industrial and Public Relations, The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co., Ashland, Ohio. 


Announcing Forthcoming Company Actions 





Approximately four out of every five companies make a public announcement of coming 
company actions which affect the community, according to Panel members. This pattern 
applies to larger and smaller companies equally. 


Telling Management's Side in Labor Disputes 





Nearly half of all companies try to get management’s side in a labor dispute across to 
the community. Company executives follow this practice more frequently in larger compan- 
ies (51 percent) than in smaller companies (36 percent). These percentages, however, 
should be considered in the light of reports from Panel members in almost one-fifth of all 
companies that they have never been involved in labor disputes and therefore have never had 
the need to tell management’s side at such a time. 


Several instances of management thinking on this subject follow: 


All company letters, news releases, had for past three or four years been sent 
to a list of community thought leaders. This practice was followed during a three- 
months strike last summer. Community understanding and support of company’s 
position was most gratifying.--Vice President, larger eastern company. 

x x * 

In case of dispute with labor of serious consequence, involving a work stoppage, 
we would use letters to employees at their homes and newspapers to explain our 
side of the controversy.--Industrial Relations Director, smaller midwestern 
company. 
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COMPANY ORGANIZATION FOR COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Who Handles Community Relations 





In over one-half of all companies, community relations are handled by the Personnel- 
Industrial Relations department. In smaller companies the Personnel or Industrial Relations 
Director is usually responsible for this function by himself; in larger companies the respon- 
sibility is often shared by the head of another department, such as Sales or Advertising. 


Responsibility for community relations rests largely with the Public Relations depart- 
ment in approximately one-fifth of all companies, while between 5 and 10 percent of all com- 
panies assign this function to one of the following departments: Advertising, Sales, Commer- 
cial, Press, Public Service, or Special Activities. A few larger companies entrust com- 
munity relations to a committee of executives from many departments. 


Finally, a small number of companies (between 5 and 10 percent) have their community 
relations handled directly by the executive branch, i.e., by the president or a vice-president. 
Actually, in many companies one of these officers in charge of policy~making is nominally 
responsible for the community relations program, while the carrying out of the program itself 
is entrusted to one of the departments mentioned above. 


Outside Community Relations Consultants 





About one in every six larger companies, and one in every eight smaller companies, 
employ an outside community relations consultant at one time or another. A few comments 
from Panel members on this subject follow: 


We realize the good effect a sound public relations program can possibly have 
for us; for this reason we are going to retain a public relations service organization 
to initiate a broad program of public relations. Our plans are not only to cover 
employee-employer interest stories or communications but we also hope to doa 
thorough job of reaching our stockholders, customers, and employee and community 
families.--R. E. McMillan, Industrial Relations Director, Rollway Bearing Co., 

Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. ‘ 
x * x 

The company employs a staff of men trained in sampling public opinion. They 
carry on a continuous door-to-door survey of opinion throughout our service area.-- 
R. R. Stockhus, Supervisor, Employee Relations and Standing, Union Electric 
Company of Missouri, St. Louis, Mo. 

* * * 

An outside firm in the business of making public opinion surveys is used at inter- 
vals of about a year to check public opinion in our operating area. Part of the check 
is on products marketed, and part is on the company as an organization.-- Employee 
Relations Manager, larger southwestern company. 
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EVALUATING A COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 


How effective is a community relations program? And how can the effectiveness of 
such a program be evaluated? Personnel executives in fully 15 percent of all companies 
give up on these questions. Their attitude is exemplified by the following reply from one 
Panel member: ‘‘We cannot evaluate -- we hope for results.’’ 


Other Panel members, however, suggest a number of concrete ways in which a com- 
munity relations program can be appraised. Of these methods, the ones which are men- 
tioned most frequently are personal contacts, surveys, and success in recruiting. The 
following table lists all of the more important appraisal techniques described by Panel 
members (many of whom suggest several techniques): 





EVALUATING A COMMUNITY RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Larger Smaller 
Companies Com es 
Personal contacts (word-of-mouth) 20 percent 15 percent 
Surveys 15 percent 10 percent 
Success in recruiting 10 percent 10 percent 
Employee cooperation (fewer disputes, 
less absenteeism, etc.) 7 percent 8 percent 
Letters received 8 percent vs 
Labor turnover (contrasted with com- 
parable companies) 7 percent oe 
Newspaper reaction 5 percent 3 percent 
Business volume 3 percent 5 percent 





A number of other indicators of the effectiveness of a community relations program, 
some of which can be measured as suggested above, are mentioned by personnel executives. 
These include: the attitude of the.community during a strike; community response to a 
company-planned change; the extent of cooperation by suppliers; attitudes of merchants and 
banks toward company employees as customers; conversations at public gatherings; and the 
attitude of those inviting company participation in civic projects. 


One Panel member summarizes his experience in this matter as follows: 


Evaluation of the effect of programs in the human relations field are exceedingly 
difficult. There are few concrete ways of evaluating such programs. These are 
data on turnover, absenteeism, grievances, etc. The other most accurate means of 
evaluating the results of community relations activities is through research of the 
attitude appraisal type survey conducted either by questionnaire or by interviewing. 
--P. M. Welpton, Vice President, The American Thread Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Company Surveys of Community Opinion 





About one out of every five larger companies make surveys of community opinion on 
the company’s standing. Smaller companies, however, rarely if ever make such surveys. 


One larger company, the Piasecki Helicopter Corporation of Morton, Pa., reports 
that it has used a community opinion survey very successfully and knows that it is a good 
neighbor. Paul L. Davis, Personnel Administration Director, believes that the question- 
naire used by his company will be of interest to other Panel members. The entire question- 
naire, along with the tabulation of replies, is reprinted here: 


SUMMARY OF PHC COMMUNITY SURVEY 


Questionnaires in PHC's Public Opinion Survey were sent to 1534 nearby residents, A total of 575 replies were received, bringing 
the opinions of 37, 5 percent of the residents who were asked to take part. In the following tabulation there are instances where the total 
number of answers to a question is more than 575 and the percentages add up to more than 100 percent, This is because some people took 


more than one choice, For example, in question 3, many neighbors got information about PHC from more than one source and they 
checked more than one answer, 


Percent 
Number of 
of Total 


Replies Replies 


1, What is your general feeling about Piasecki Helicopter Corporation as a member of this community? 
When PHC is mentioned, is your reaction: 


Very favorable ------+-+--+-++ 222222 ee ee eee er tre te ee eee 154 26,8 
Favorable - --- ----+-----8 mc ec etree tee ee ec ee ee ee eee 214 37.3 
Neutral ------ 222s cee ee eee tee et eee eet ee ee ee eee 138 24, 
Unfavorable- - - ------------ +--+ -- ee ete ee ee ee ee eee 53 9.2 
Very unfavorable- - ------+---+-+- 7-2 ee eee eee er ee te eee 8 1,4 
2, How much information do you get about PHC? 
Alot -*s 2-2 see eee ee etter eee ee eee eee eee ee eee ee 83 14,2 
OO.) 401 69. 8 
Nothing atall------<-s-22ee 22 ese eee ee eee eee eee eens 14 12,8 
3. Where do you get most of your information about PHC? 
From friends, relatives or neighbors who work there - ----------+----+--- 276 48, 
From neighborhood rumor, much of it from people who do not work for PHC - - - - - - - - 101 17.6 
From mewspapems- -----s*--+- 2 ese ee eee et ee ee ee ee eee 251 43.6 
From Tandemeer, PHC's company newspaper - -------------+-+-+2-*--- 69 12, 
4, How do you feel Piasecki has affected local business conditions? - 
Contributed substantially to local prosperity - - --------+-+--+-- 2-7 ee 239 41.6 
Contributed a little to local prosperity ----------+-+ +e ee eer et eee 168 29.3 
Has had no effect on local business - - - ------ +--+ eee ee re tet eee 30 5.2 
Has done slight damage to local business - -----------+-+-+e+ee +22 2-> 8 1.4 
Has done big damage to local business - ------------+-+--++ terete 2 3 
Don't mow -------- eee rt ee ttt tr tte tet tt eee eee es 115 20,1 
5. From what you have heard and read, what kind of a place is PHC to work? 
Very good = -* s+ - se mire see rea seer er ee seer eres er ewmeecs 133 23.2 
DIT TOR BVENGD | << chee Sle se SSeS) Be 4 SRS Se 618 oo Bee a Oe 140 24,4 
Average -------- +--+ 2 - +e ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 162 28,2 
Bomow average - --- = se eee es tee te te ee eS oe ee ee Se eee 19 3.3 
Terrible ------+-+-+-2++-+ 222-2 ee ee eee eet tee ee eee 7 3.3 
Don’'tknow ----+--- +e 2222s ee etree crete tr ree ee et ee eee 101 17.6 
6. What kind of employees are attracted to PHC? 
Highly skilled - --------+--*+-+-2-+222 222222222222 22265 187 32.5 
Moderately skilled - - ------+-+-+-+-+-+-++-+-+2++2+ 22-222 2+-+--+2--- 211 36.7 
Unskilled- -------+-+-2-+-2 222222525 ee eee ere eer ee ee eee 55 9.6 
et 215 37,4 
1, Does PHC have pension program for its employees? 
WR cs eee eee eee eee twee mem eee ee eee ee ee eee ese 718 13.6 
eS 6 Oe eH we -8) 2 SS HS Oe SS Sw 6 A OO 0.8 OOS SSS SoS 3 5 


Don*thnmow ------s ee ee eet tee eee ete ee eee eee ee sees 466 81, 


nares 
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14, 


15, 


16, 
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19, 
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19, 


. Do you think the rate of turnover among PHC employees--the percentage who quit each month--as 


compared with other industries in this area is 
es SS FRSA SEER HEHEHE HA SEE AHMED 
Meee Gams - < e c ec oe eee teem ee tee mer Hee eee THEE 
a ie eee a 
Demtimowe sc cc cs cee eee eee eee ese ese etree eee se eees 


. Does PHC provide cost-of-living pay adjustments for employees? 


> 


Demtimewe -e <sc e eee ee eee eee tet eee eee eee ses eees 
How do PHC's wages compare with those of other aircraft companies? 

Meer CONN ee Se eC te eC eH THRO HDC SHER EES 

About the same - -------- 2222222227222 ee ee eet eee eee 

Lower tham most- -<--- esses eee eee eee eer e eee eee ee eee 

Don'tknow ------- +e ee ett ete tet ttt ttt ttt ee 


How do PHC's wages compare with those of other comparable industries in the Greater Philadelphia 
area? 
nS AS STS Se GE A Sy a SR ae A a Se 
8S 88S 8 a eS Of ee SSR Be SSR Se ee 
ORE See IN a ae ER RR eR ee 
Don't know ------- +--+ +e ee teeter tt tt ttt te et eee 
Do PHC executives and employees help as citizens in local civic affairs? 
Alt <2 +s ete ee ewes es eeecee sess wesnee soe nses de 
As much as can be expected -------+-+-+ +--+ 2-22 e222 22222222 
Oe he ee ee 
Notatall- ---- <2 ss eee eee eee ee see eee eee ee ese eees 
Don’t know --- --- sss es te eee eee eee eee eee eee reece 
. Should PHC personnel take more or less part in community activities? 
More--- +--+ 2-2 e se ee ete eee eee ewe ee eee eee eee eee 
See 4H 6 Se 8 See HES 4 OS 6 6's S65 Se 6 SS 8 4 oS eS Sle 
hemeecccecececececeeceececeececececeeceececeececececescececececeeecec eo 
Don’t mow ---- +s ees ee ee et ee ee ee eee eee eee eee ees 
Does PHC contribute to local charities as a corporation? 
Yes ---+-+2+ +++ e+e ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Mp «wee ce eceeseneeneceeaneenececeneeneececenececeanseeeneaneecae 
Don't know ------- +2222 tee ett et tet ttt tee eee ee eee 
What do you think this community LIKES about PHC? 
It provides employment- - - ----------+-+-+---++-+-+-+-+-+-- eecee 
It has good working conditions that tend to raise the level for all industry in this area - - - - 
It attracts highly skilled employees- - - - - -----------+--+-+-+--+2+--- 
It improves other local business in retail and wholesale outlets, banks, service firms, etc, - - 
It has improved real estate values in the area - --------+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+-+2--- 
It pays local taxes - - - - ----- 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee te te ee ee eee 
What do you think this community DISLIKES about PHC? 
Nothing -------- +--+ ett et tet eee te et te tee ee eee 
Large proportion of unskilled workers attracted to work in PHC - - - -------+-+--- 
It Huts big new burden on local government, police, fire departments, etc. - ------ - 
a 
Traffic congestion - - - -------- +--+ 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 
It has hurt real estate values- - - - ---------+-+-+-+2+2+2-+-2+22--+e-- 
Its employment policy hurts other industries in the area - - - - ------+-+-+-+-+-+-- 


Several weeks ago, PHC resumed production flight operations from the plant in Morton, This was 
made necessary by lack of adequate capacity at Southwest Airport, where all test flying is done, The 
flying is done during limited hours agreed to by Springfield Township and over a traffic pattern 
designed to avoid built-up areas. Does our flying from Morton cause you: 
No inconvenience -----------+-+-+2+22+2+ 2222222 - 2222222 
A little inconvenience - - --------+-+--++ +2222 222222222225 
Now that PHC is ten years old, how do you think the stockholders of the company are making out? 
PHC has made a lot of money and pays big dividends each year- - - - - --------- 
PHC has made a little money and paid dividends for less than 5 of the 10 years - - - - - - - 
PHC never paid a dividend - ----------+---+-+--2--- 22222 2- 
Don't know ---------- ee te ttt te ett te et eee ee ee 
What do you think is the future of PHC? 
It will last only until the war scare isover - ------+--+--++--+-+2-+222-6 
It will last only until the military find some new and better type of aircraft for their purpose - 
It will keep going indefinitely because there is a great civilian demand for helicopters- - - - 


It will close up as soon as the new administration in Washington cuts down on the military budget 
Don't know ------ +--+ ee ttt ttt tt te et tet tee ee ee eee 





Number of 
of Total 
Replies Replies 
86 15, 
201 34,9 
15 13, 
188 32,7 
96 16,7 
6 a 
440 717.8 
22 38,3 
114 19,8 
27 4.7 
395 68,8 
59 10,2 
121 21,1 
38 6.6 
343 59.7 
33 5.7 
142 24,7 
66 11,4 
18 3.1 
300 52,2 
219 38,2 
100 17,4 
8 1.4 
54 9.4 
116 20,2 
6 1, 
428 14,4 
322 56, 
120 20,8 
87 15,1 
248 43.3 
718 13.6 
177 30.8 
88 15.3 
15 2.6 
129 22.5 
236 41, 
393 68,2 
79 13,8 
5 9 
354 61.6 
169 29.4 
20 3.5 
55 9.6 
19 3.3 
455 19, 
26 4,5 
26 4.5 
322 56. 
4 a 
155 27, 








PREVIOUS PERSONNEL POLICIES FORUM SURVEYS 





Manpower Planning for the Emergency, March, 1951 


Status of First-Line Supervisors (Compensation, Authority, and Benefits 
for Foremen), April, 1951 


Is Management Listening? May, 1951 

Plant Labor-Management Committees, June, 1951 

Recruiting College Graduates, July, 1951 

Employees’ Financial Problems, August, 1951 

Christmas and Year-End Personnel Problems, October, 1951 
Foreman Training, January, 1952 


The Personnel Executive (His Title, Functions, Staff, Salary and Status), 
February, 1952 


White-Collar Office Workers (Their Working Conditions, Benefits and 
Status), April, 1952 


Executive Development, May, 1952 
Building Employee Morale, July, 1952 
Choosing Better Foremen, August, 1952 


Supervisory Merit-Ratings, September, 1952 


Communications to Employees, November, 1952 


Fringe Benefits for Supervisors, January, 1953 


The Personnel-Industrial Relations Function, March, 1953 
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